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SURVEY TO SURVEY: 1934-1950 


C. W. COLLINS 


It 1s good to pause a while on a journey and look around, to survey 
one’s progress and to examine less hastily the features of the surrounding 
countryside. And if the journey is uphill, the pause is so much the more 
refreshing and rewarding. While one plods more or less steadily onward 
one can see only the ridges and peaks ahead, or perhaps the stony track 
at one’s feet; difficulties loom too large and the end seems far. A halt 
not only allows bearings to be taken but gives an opportunity for that 
backward and downward glance which so often reveals, to one’s pleased 
surprise, how far has been travelled already. The year 1950, halfway 
through the century, would be a suitable enough occasion for such a 
survey, in any case. But New Zealand librarians would hardly have 
attempted the task without the fortunate stimulus which is provided by 


Mr Collins is President of the New Zealand Library Association, and Librarian 
of Canterbury University College. 
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the visit of Miss Miriam Tompkins, of Columbia University, under the 
auspices of the United States Educational Foundation set up under 
the Fulbright Act. We welcome her to this Dominion and trust that 
during her few months here she will enjoy visiting us and our country, 
and that we shall get the fullest benefit from the breath of fresh and 
distant air she brings with her. 

But her main purpose will, I imagine, be twofold. First, she will want 
to examine us, to find out just how New Zealand libraries, not to say 
New Zealand citizens, function in their own environment. She will 
scrutinize us through a magnifying glass, and on returning report her 
findings, good and bad. That the specimens will reveal more than enough 
bad we can admit in advance, if we are not too complacent; but we can 
also hope that there will be rather more good, even unexpected good, 
than could be found when last the New Zealand library scene was sur- 
veyed by an American visitor in 1934. Second, while Miss Tompkins 
will bear her impressions away, she will at the same time help us to see 
ourselves better. Her magnifying glass will serve us as a mirror, and the 
responsibility will be upon us to improve the picture we see just as we 
did after the Munn-Barr Survey almost sixteen years ago. 

For, make no mistake about it, that picture has been improved! 
While in some important respects our progress has not come up to the 
minimum recommendations and expectations of that report, in other 
ways we have already advanced well beyond what the most optimistic 
at that time could have hoped to see in a decade and a half. Ralph Munn 
himself, in the special issue of New Zealand Libraries, November, 1944, 
ten years after the Munn-Barr report was issued, called our steady 
development ‘ one of the minor miracles of the war.’ And in the five 
years since that anniversary issue there have been advances worthy to 
match those of the first ten. Let us look briefly at what our libraries were 
like in 1934, and what has happened since. (And if anyone thinks such 
a summary unnecessary, as I did at first, let him consider how many 
of our members have come into library work in quite recent years, and 
whether all these have read the Munn-Barr report diligently.) 


A BACKWARD STATE OF AFFAIRS 


In 1934 there was no National Library Service, no Country Library 
Service, no School Library Service; no union catalogue, no check-list 
of periodicals and no interloan; there were no facilities for training except 
an informal and mostly haphazard apprenticeship on the job in the larger 
libraries; there was only a handful of librarians who had any experience 
of libraries overseas, and not much more than another handful of com- 
petent locally-taught people to help them; salaries varied considerably 
but were all low, and one major library was in such financial straits that 
its commencing salary was £39 a year (42-hour week) rising to £70 in 
about four years; only two of the larger libraries (Dunedin and Timaru) 
offered a free service, and not many more of the * public’ libraries gave 
better than token recognition to any of their proper functions except 
the recreational one; book stocks were incomparably smaller (though in 
some parts quite good considering the circumstances), while periodicals 
were quite inadequately represented in libraries of all types, rarely 
properly preserved and almost as rarely properly used; the Association 
itself was still the Libraries’ Association of New Zealand, representing 
a smallish number of library authorities, and having no personal members, 
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no staff, no branches, sections or standing committees, no continuity 
and no regular publication. 

It was not only the public libraries which were, with minor exceptions, 
in a bad way. In university libraries, school libraries, libraries of govern- 
ment departments, conditions were almost everywhere bad—or worse. 
The brightest spot in the early thirties, when economic depression lay 
heavily on all libraries, was the growing realization among some library 
authorities, librarians and users, that a drastic overhaul was necessary. 


BuT A RENAISSANCE BEGAN 


Many causes have contributed to the renaissance of our libraries 
since about 1934. A general improvement in national, local and insti- 
tutional finances began about then, and this continued even throughout 
the war. The war itself brought opportunities as well as problems, because 
the new demands made for technical information encouraged support 
for library extension and reorganization, especially in many state depart- 
mental libraries. We have had a government sympathetic to education 
in general and helpful to libraries. We had notable support from the 
Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, still our Association’s Patron, as Minister of 
Education and later as Prime Minister, for he was responsible for the 
establishment of the Country Library Service in 1937 as a New Zealand 
wide organization straight away. In passing, one wonders what would 
have been the situation now if Mr Fraser’s interest had not then been 
gained. No doubt the proposed regional demonstration service in 
Taranaki would have come into being, mainly financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. But would the group of counties and boroughs have agreed 
to accept permanent responsibility? And would other suitable groups 
throughout the country have followed that example, especially with no 


external help to define each area, plan the task and pay for a flying start. 
In view of New Zealand’s sorry record in local government jealousies 
and quarrels, this seems unlikely. In any case, if development at the 
periphery had had to come first, and gradually lead to voluntary co- 
ordination at the national level, there would have been no vigorous and 
growing Country Library Service ready to accept extra responsibilities 
when the occasion demanded. 


THE COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE PLAYED A KEY PART 


Looking over the past sixteen years as a whole, it seems clear that 
the really vital improvement has been the establishment of the Country 
Library Service and its bold administration. True enough, notable 
advances have been made independently in the university, state department 
and larger public libraries; but even they have been greatly affected 
—and in my opinion almost entirely helpfully—by the later developments 
of the Country Library Service as it has evolved into the National Library 
Service. And what would the small borough libraries have been like now, 
or the rural subscription libraries, or individual readers in the backblocks, 
if there had been no Country Library Service? Constant pumping of new 
corpuscles into the *‘ book stream ’, a real even if somewhat distant refer- 
ence service, advice to be had almost for the asking, services occasionally 
seconded, a channel for the flow of state aid to supplement local resources 
—these have meant the difference between life and death, or at least 
between life and coma, to most small libraries. To the larger libraries, 
public and non-public, it has meant almost as much to have been able 
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to turn to a growing bibliographical centre and clearing house, to use 
the machinery of the Central Bureau for Library Book Imports, to know 
that a Union Catalogue is at last beginning to work, to be assured of 
a permanent foster-parent for valuable projects sponsored and begun 
by the Association (such as the Union List of Serials, the Index to New 
Zealand Periodicals and a survey of specialization), and to see some sort 
of co-ordination at least begun among most of the libraries owned by 
the State. 

To the creation of the Country Library Service we also owe a recent 
advance which may, in the long run, prove the most far-reaching of all 
—the foundation of the Library School. We may think that the Library 
School should find its permanent home in a university environment, but 
we must admit that if there had been no other way of getting it started 
we should still be waiting. Most universities, and especially the clumsy, 
federated University of New Zealand, work slowly. By taking swift 
advantage of exceptional circumstances it was possible to have the 
Library School approved and operating in a matter of months. It has 
the convenience (as well as the inconvenience!) of being housed as part 
of a large working library. Moreover, because it is under the auspices 
of the Minister of Education, it was easier to follow the precedent of the 
teacher training colleges and to pay students a moderate allowance while 
attending. It is not realized, I think, how unusual it is not to have to pay 
quite heavy fees and expenses for such a training. Of course it is quite 
right, and necessary in New Zealand, to minimize the difficulties for good 
people wishing to enter a profession to which the financial attraction 
is still negligible, however worth while the work itself may be. With 
all its defects and difficulties, the Library School has already justified 
itself, because in four years it has attracted to our ranks a number of 


first-class people and has given new vision to many who were already 
in library service. It has done much to supplement but not to supplant 
the system of correspondence training, itself a big step forward, which 
the Association had valiantly set going a few years earlier. 


IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


There is much more progress to record during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years. For example, library service to children, in schools and in children’s 
departments, has steadily improved. The Dunedin Public Library with 
its city and provincial schools scheme, is a notable example, but there 
are others. Libraries in schools have benefited, either from the Schools 
Library Service of the National Library Service or in the form of sharply 
increased direct capitation grants. For so worth while a purpose as good 
libraries for young people there can hardly be too great an expenditure 
of public funds, and we can go a long way yet. There are, even now, some 
lamentable blank spots on the map. But it is fair to say that more of our 
children have access to more and better books than ever before. Again, 
within most libraries, though unhappily not all, technical processes have 
become much better. | do not mean that our standards are yet good— 
there are very few instances of this yet—but in cataloguing and classifi- 
cation, in methods of recording circulation and serials, in display work 
and in many other daily routines, our standards are already very much 
higher, almost everywhere, than they were. Special services like interloan 
have gone far to mobilize all the library resources of the country into a 
loosely knit and voluntarily co-operating whole, while New Zealand is 
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not unduly backward in making use of extension techniques such as 
microfilm and other photo-copying devices, both for convenience within 
this country and as a valuable link with the overseas scholarly world. 

As the forthcoming survey is concerned with public library service, 
| shall pass lightly over the quite astounding changes in most of the 
university and special libraries. The fact that almost all of these still fell 
well short of the standards and service they would like to maintain merely 
indicates how backward they were not long since. A fifteen-year Rip 
van Winkle would be amazed to find book funds no longer ludicrous, 
staffs generally stronger, and fuller service already attained, even while 
he would bewail the small increases in accommodation and certain blots 
on the escutcheon, such as the widespread arrears of binding. 


But THERE HAS BEEN Too LITTLE PROGRESS IN BUILDING 


I suppose it is not surprising, since fully ten of the last fifteen years 
have been affected by war and by post-war dislocations, that one of the 
fronts on which least progress is to be recorded is that of buildings and 
accommodation. We have welcomed the new Wellington Central Library, 
new buildings for Whangarei and a few other public libraries, and some 
ingenious and effective internal reorganizations, as at Dunedin and 
Invercargill. But too many, even of our major libraries, still exist, somehow, 
in buildings which were termed ‘ impossible’ even then. I know and 
endorse the old statement that for library service books, staff and 
buildings are important in that order. But I speak with both feeling and 
experience—and I shall be supported by the Director of the National 
Library Service, the Librarian of the DSIR Head Office and many others 
—when I say that inadequate quarters for books, staff and users do 
distort service, stifle enthusiasm and make it impossible to take proper 
advantage of new opportunities. 


WHERE WE HaAveE FAILED 


But that is enough of the past! A recapitulation of the advances of the 
last fifteen or sixteen years can by its comparisons encourage staff mem- 
bers, and indeed library users, of the present, and can serve as an earnest 
for further progress in the near future; but it must not make us com- 
placent. There is no cause yet for that. It will be for this year’s survey 
to remind us of the goals pointed out in 1934 and still unattained, and 
to give us a fresh set of objectives. As I write, Miss Tompkins has just 
arrived in New Zealand and has yet to discuss plans with the NZLA 
Council on 8th February. If the broad lines of recent surveys in the 
United States are followed, she will be concerned at least as much with 
public libraries in their sociological setting as with their internal and 
co-operative efficiency—not that these two aspects can be considered 
entirely separately. She will no doubt try to examine in some detail our 
New Zealand reading habits as they affect, and are affected by, our 
public libraries. She will find that there are still areas, however much 
reduced, where people have no library service at all, or nothing worth 
the name. And she will find, sometimes in high places, sometimes in 
library administration itself, too many who do not understand the funda- 
mental purpose and justification of public libraries, It is a truism that 
a democracy can continue to exist only as an informed democracy. 
But the general state of our public libraries does not yet loudly proclaim 
that we have learned this lesson fully. The community spends quite large 
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sums on education up to a point, but does not seriously consolidate its 
gains. Several adult education agencies do something useful, but not 
enough. Their work must depend on, and be complemented by, a better 
supply of good books than we can count on yet. General education is 
a national responsibility and regarded as essential. Books for lifelong 
continuation of that education to the full desire and capacity of each 
citizen are mainly a local responsibility, and are still regarded, despite 
much lip service, as a luxury. Public libraries should be educational 
institutions in the broadest sense. Administrators, librarians and readers 
should think of them in terms, so to speak, of healthy milk, not just 
pleasant beer; and financial support should correspond. How can we 
improve their position? How can state funds strengthen and equalize 
local resources? How can this best be done without lessening local 
initiative, responsibility and variety? What should be done about regional 
organization? The Munn-Barr report proposed that the whole country 
should be divided into a number of regions, each partly urban and partly 
rural, each largely self-sufficient, all helped by a National Library. This 
idea was also discussed by our Association at the time of the Wanganui 
Conference in 1945. Regional groupings of counties and municipalities on 
a much larger scale were advocated by McColvin in his 1942 report on 
Great Britain as the only means of ensuring effective and economical 
service. Is this development still desirable in New Zealand? If so, how 
could it be achieved? These are among the questions which might well 
be considered during the 1950 survey. 


SoME PROBLEMS BEFORE Us 


These are crucial problems, but there are many others which call for 
our attention during 1950. * Free’ library service, implying the ready 
availability of worth while books for home use without any direct sub- 
scription or rental charge, has been extended to Auckland, Palmerston 
North and many smaller places. But until this obviously desirable, and 
ultimately economical, practice is universal, many of our citizens are 
penalized, our policy is twisted, co-operative machinery is impeded and 
public library service is in a sort of No Man’s Land, vulnerable to fire 
of criticism from both camps. Arguments, not unreasonable, against 
the spending of taxpayers’ money on purely * escape’ literature must be 
fairly met; and the planned use of rental collections to resolve this 
dilemma must be developed. A more flexible and mobile service for both 
town and country, so persuasively argued by Mr Dunningham in New 
Zealand Libraries of November, 1944, and elsewhere, should constantly 
be considered in the light of current changes in transport methods, 
population, costs and technical possibilities. Libraries must take advantage 
of the less orthodox materials for the communication and preservation 
of ideas, such as pictures, films, records, tape and wire sound machines, 
as well as the more obvious sheet music, maps, documents, pamphlets, 
microfilms and microcards. The promising beginning of special attention 
to readers at the adolescent age should be developed. So should work 
for other special types of reader, such as those in hospitals, prisons and 
other institutions. A little has been done in this way, both nationally and 
locally, but how much more good work could be done with more funds, 
more staff, and the total abolition of the cramping subscription system! 

In New Zealand, with its isolation and its relatively small and 
scattered population, we have realized our special need for co-operation 
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in building up, using and discarding stock; but while our interloan system 
is fairly advanced we are making rather slow progress with our plans 
for more deliberate specialization of resources, and no progress with 
the quite urgent matter of co-operative obsolescent storage. The facilities 
and charges for library binding, especially of the better class, leave much 
to be desired. Methods of governance of public libraries could be 
improved, perhaps by a fuller use of interested citizens serving as co-opted 
members on committees of elected councillors, as is so common a practice 
in America. The whole question of staffing, despite the real advances 
of recent years, is still far from satisfactory. What can be done to improve 
recruiting, standards, stability, conditions and rewards? Almost through- 
out the profession we are paid considerably less than if we had chosen 
other comparable work for which no more is required in background and 
training and no more is demanded in effort and responsibility. We may 
well have to face, just as Great Britain and the United States are now 
following the Continent in facing, the division of library work into clearer 
categories. The present somewhat haphazard distribution of duties 
demands sometimes more, sometimes less, of each of us than matches 
our interest, ambition and ability. The fact that public libraries do not 
always pay salaries level even with the inadequate rates of government 
libraries indicates that the whole question of financing needs to be con- 
sidered. If public libraries are fundamental to our society, they should 
not be run ‘ on the cheap’. The community can afford vast expenditure 
on racing, smoking and drinking, and it can afford good libraries, well 
stocked, well housed and well staffed. Whether it will want to do so, 
whether national and local government finances will be adequate to 
the needs, depends upon how well our profession, despite all obstacles, 
can convince public opinion that these needs are real, that they are worth 
meeting, and that our partial success in setting high aims amid difficulties 
indicates that libraries and librarians would respond eagerly to fuller 
opportunities. 

In my backward glance I have omitted acknowledgements and tributes 
—deliberately. Zeal, imagination, administrative ability, wise counsel and 
hard work have come from many quarters and in unexpectedly good 
measure. Of those who have contributed most fully to the changes of the 
last sixteen years most are still with us and need no naming. But I must 
pay tribute to the profound influence of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York on the New Zealand library scene. By fellowships, visitors’ 
grants, certain major book grants, the financing of the provocative 1934 
survey itself, and by the assistance given to our own Association for 
general purposes and specific projects, the Corporation has earned the 
gratitude not only of the library world but of New Zealand as a whole. 
And by making recently a final grant of 10,000 dollars, the Corporation 
has shown its approval of our efforts and has given the NZLA sufficient 
resources for a transitional period during which we can undertake this 
fresh survey, conclude various special tasks and rearrange our finances 
upon a basis of permanent local support. 


John Barr, writing of the 1934 survey ten years later, concluded his 
review of achievements, failures and changes of programme with the 
words * By golly, it has been fun!’ ‘I shall echo him, and, despite all 
headaches and frustrations, ask “ Isn’t it still fun?” 
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THE 1950 SURVEY 


MISS TOMPKINS ARRIVES IN NEW ZEALAND 


THE ARRIVAL in New Zealand on 24th January of Miss Miriam D. 
Tompkins, of the Columbia School of Library Service, New York, means 
that the most searching examination of the New Zealand library scene 
since the survey conducted by Messrs R. Munn and J. Barr in 1934 will 
shortly be under way. 


Miss Tompkins met members of the NZLA Council on 8th February, 
to discuss her plans with them. She pointed out, and it was agreed by 
Council, that she could not prepare a detailed programme until she had 
seen more of the country and its libraries. She had already had to revise 
some of her preconceptions about the development of libraries in New 
Zealand. In many ways organization was much more advanced than she 
had thought possible after a reading of the Munn-Barr report. But, on 
the whole, she had formed the impression that our problems were very 
like those of US libraries, though on a smaller scale; especially the 
question of complete coverage of the country, coupled with the retention 
of local autonomy and independence. 


She would probably make a brief preliminary tour, seeing as many 
types of library as possible. After that, she would be able to decide which 
problems she should concentrate on, and which libraries she would like 
to study more closely. 


The survey would not last for longer than six months. It would, 
therefore, be impossible to attempt an exhaustive inquiry into all our 


problems; and it would also be quite impossible to provide ready-made 
solutions. She would report on what she had found. We would have to 
work out the answers. 


Miss Tompkins is in New Zealand under the auspices of the United 
States Educational Foundation in New Zealand, and she will make a 
brief report to that organization before she returns to America. She 
would also like to prepare a more detailed report for the NZLA, in 
a form that will be useful to both to us and to librarians in the United 
States. 


Miss Tompkins’s work will be made much easier, and more useful, 
if libraries she visits are able to prepare statistical information in advance. 
She will write to libraries she expects to visit, asking for specific infor- 
mation. Council assured her that she could expect the fullest co-operation 
from all New Zealand libraries. 


After Miss Tompkins had spoken, Council unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 


That this Council welcomes Miss Miriam Tompkins, M.A., of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, on her arrival in this 
country on a United States Educational Foundation grant to make 
a survey of New Zealand public library services in accordance with 
a proposal made by the New Zealand Library Association in 1948. 


We commend Miss Tompkins to our institutional and personal mem- 
bers with the confident assurance that they will extend to her all possible 
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hospitality and help. We recognize that the usefulness to ourselves of 
her survey will depend largely upon the extent to which we co-operate 
with her in providing information, defining objectives, examining means 
and results, and generally assisting in her work. 

We welcome any assistance in the way of seconded staffing which 
may be made available to Miss Tompkins. 


THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PROBLEMS STILL TO BE SOLVED 
DORIS MOOR 


| HAVE BEEN asked to comment on the changes that have taken place 
in small public libraries since the Munn-Barr report was published in 
1934. I have attended about six annual conferences of the NZLA and 
two short courses held at the Library School for country librarians, 
so I have had contact with many librarians of other small libraries. 
However, it is the small library of which I am librarian that I feel most 
competent to write about, so it is on the Kaikohe Free Public Library 
that I base my remarks. 

Kaikohe is in the Bay of Islands County, 180 miles north of Auckland. 
When the library was established about 1920, from funds raised by 
concerts, public subscriptions, book drives, etc., there was a population 
of between 300 and 400, but in 1946, when a special census was taken, 
it was 1,214. The books were originally housed in a shop, being moved 
to a library building when the Town Board built it in 1925. It was run 
by volunteers on a subscription basis. A small government subsidy was 
at first received, but I am unable to discover the amount; it was with- 
drawn about 1931. In 1933 the local authority, the Kaikohe Town Board, 
was asked to take control of the library, although it was not until 1935 
that it formally accepted ownership of the assets. The first permanent 
librarian (myself) was appointed at a salary of £10 per annum, and, as 
no special rate was struck, finance still depended upon subscriptions. 
A local committee ran the affairs of the library, with the addition of 
a representative of the Town Board. In 1937, arising out of a proposal 
to amalgamate the four northern counties in a subscription scheme, 
which involved the purchase of a bookmobile and was going to cost 
the readers anything up to £2 2s. in annual subscriptions, an alternative 
scheme, based on Rangiora’s free system, was put before the Kaikohe 
public and was approved. 


GOING FREE LEADS TO INCREASED USE 

It is interesting to note here that an extract from the Munn-Barr 
report was quoted (or misquoted) by the originator of the amalgamation 
scheme to prove that his ideas were confirmed to a large degree by the 
Munn-Barr report. When the matter was brought to the notice of Mr 
J. Barr, he quickly disposed of the argument, as it would perpetuate the 
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subscription basis of maintenance, while the report advocated that the 
use of all departments should be free. Mr Barr paid a special visit to 
Kaikohe and met the library committee, and so we can definitely say that 
the Kaikohe Library went free as a result of the Munn-Barr report, for 
the Town Board accepted the proposal put forward as a result of the 
public meeting, and on Ist April, 1937, the library went free, the Town 
Board committing itself to the sum of £60 annually. The librarian’s 
salary was fixed at £26, with an allowance of £5 for extra assistance as 
required, the rest of the expenses, book purchases, printing and stationery, 
and so on, to be paid from the balance. In April, 1938, application was 
made to participate in section A in the Government’s proposed free 
library service, and so Kaikohe can claim to be one of the first participants 
in the Country Library Service. 

When I became librarian in 1935 there were about seventeen sub- 
scribers. The number rose to 63 (42 town and 21 country) in 1937, while 
1938 showed the numbers to be 86 (66 town and 20 country), with an 
additional 28 children, and with a book stock of about 2,000. There was 
always a percentage of borrowers who were interested in non-fiction 
(mostly travel and biography), but, with the grant available, it was not 
possible for the library, on its own, to satisfy their needs. When the 
CLS made their stock available, therefore, it was eagerly received and 
opened up new vistas. The service did something to fill the gap, although 
we would have liked a bigger quota of books (we still would!). 

However, the introduction of the request service proved a boon, 
and one that was made use of by borrowers, covering a wide range of 
subjects, from ‘ How to break in a horse’ to Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
There were 29 requests in 1941, and over 100 in 1948. They have helped 
readers to build yachts, make violins, keep bees more successfully, get 
more egg production from their hens, attain a better understanding of 
children and adolescents, while they have proved invaluable to those 
preparing talks on all kinds of subjects. The request service has helped 
designers of costumes for local productions, while chess and golf players 
claim that their game has improved as a result of books studied and 
obtained through the service. One of the most unusual requests received 
was how to feed goldfish, and in due course along came a book with 
the required information. Pitcairn Island was the subject of another 
request that gave much satisfaction to the borrower, as he wanted infor- 
mation about the place before applying for a position there. The service 
has another useful purpose, in that it acts as a guide to readers’ tastes, 
and thus is a help to the librarian in book buying. 

Loan collections opened up another avenue to the readers, and they 
are now accepted as a regular part of the library service. In some instances, 
when a subject under discussion has been that of a loan collection, a 
selection of the books has been taken to a meeting. For instance, at an 
art exhibition held under the auspices of the Community Arts Service, 
a number of books from the current loan collection on Art were taken 
along and displayed, supplementing books belonging to the Adult 
Education Centre Library, which the exhibitors had brought with them. 
On another occasion, a collection was shown at an education conference 
that was held locally. A stand at the local A. & P. Show another year 
attracted much attention from the general public. The arrival of a new 
collection is regarded with nearly as much interest as the visit of the 
Book Van, although I do not think that anything will ever take that place. 
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For a month or two before its arrival, members are asking, * When 
will the van be here?’ and are eager to co-operate in returning CLS 
books, so that fresh exchanges can be made. This applies to readers of 
both fiction and non-fiction, and one can always be sure of a ‘ full house ° 
on Van days. 

For a short time in 1942 we acted as a distributing centre for the 
School Library Service, and if it did nothing else, it made both children 
and parents aware of the scope of books available to the present day 
child. It was a real grief when, owing to a number of factors, it was found 
necessary to remove the centre to Whangarei. At this period we had 100 
children and 29 intermediates borrowing books. The Committee decided 
it was better to try to satisfy adult borrowers, and so these 120 potential 
borrowers were discouraged. 

As we were linked with the CLS, we were able to obtain intermediate 
loan collections for Northland College when it first opened. It soon 
established its own library, and now has a bigger grant than the public 
library, but the first collections were much appreciated by staff and 
pupils alike. Better library buildings, and facilities generally, would make 
for more efficient co-operation between secondary schools and public 
libraries. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

In 1941, the grant was increased to £65, which was still very inadequate 
for the readers’ needs; in 1947, when the town became a Borough, the 
grant was increased to £127, still falling much below the amount needed 
to give adequate service. 

Once again the truth of the statement in the Munn-Barr report, 
in the chapter on Small Town Libraries (p.29), is proved: ‘In almost 
every case they [library committees] are faced with the inescapable barrier 
of inadequate finances. The small community simply cannot raise enough 
by any reasonable tax upon itself to provide a proper service 
independently.’ 

The number of borrowers is now 273, which could be greatly increased 
if a better service were given, with regard both to hours of opening and 
to book stock. In August, 1947, a rental section was started, but no 
grant was made towards its initial cost, so that it has always been struggling 
to cope with the demands made on it. 

The periodicals service provided by the CLS has also proved useful‘ 
although once again the quota is too small for our needs. Perhaps some 
day funds will permit us to supplement the supply. 


So MANY THINGS TO BE DONE 

With reference to the future, I think there are still several useful 
services that the NLS could undertake that would prove of inestimable 
value to small libraries and country dwellers generally. 1 know that the 
NZLA has considered plans for making art prints available, and, I think, 
music, both sheet and score, and these would all be most acceptable. 
Last year’s conference brought nearer plans for issuing play sets, which 
would be a great asset, as nearly every small town has its play reading 
circle or drama club. I feel that such a service would or could do much 
to raise the standard of plays read, as sets of good plays are very hard 
to obtain. 

With the growing interest in recordings, it seems that here is another 
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avenue which could receive consideration. City dwellers have the oppor- 
tunity to go and hear in person the world’s leading artists, but the country 
person has to rely on recordings. 

I also look forward to the time when the NLS will say to the small 
library that it is recommended that librarians say to their readers, * Take 
as many books as you like.” At the moment the problem, I know, is one 
of finance and supply, but I think people will read more if given more 
to read. This has been proved by the increased popularity of books on 
technical subjects, perhaps after a loan collection has been borrowed, 
but the same applies to fiction. If offered standard fiction or classics in 
attractive bindings, readers will devour them, but if the only editions 
available are old ones in small type, they will remain on the shelves. 
The cost of the attractive editions prevents their purchase by the small 
library with a limited budget. Would it be possible for the NLS to help 
‘A’ libraries with limited budgets in the same way that it helps ‘ B° 
libraries now? For instance, make a certain number of books available 
free, as is now done, and then make a proportion available at the same 
cost as now offered to ‘ B’ libraries. 

Some help with reference stock would also be appreciated. Once 
again, the finance factor precludes the purchase of books which are 
essential tools as far as the librarian is concerned, for buying them would 
mean fewer books for the borrower. It is a nice point to decide the relative 
importance of the two items. The one helps the librarian to do the job 
effectively and efficiently, but if there are no books for the borrower to 
read there will be no borrower—no borrower, no librarian! 

A more liberal grant would also enable readers outside the Borough’s 
area to participate in ‘ free service’. (I know the County should make 
a grant.) 

I feel, too, that some help might be offered to local authorities to 
enable them to send delegates to library conferences. Very few have the 
money to spend on paying delegates’ expenses, and yet, if the Local 
Authorities Section is going to function as it should, it needs the support 
of all local authorities. Unauthorized expenditure is limited (£50 in 
a borough), and I have had to pay my own expenses. Of course, I have 
always felt that the expenditure was well worth while, even if only for 
the contacts made. To find that other librarians have the same problems 
as oneself is rather comforting, even if the ones who haven’t make one 
feel envious. However, the latter are so few that one could almost name 
them. I am, of course, referring to small libraries. 

Is there any reason why the library should not be the clearing house 
for film strips? Many organizations in a small town, such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association or the Young Farmers Club, own their own pro- 
jectors. Often one club has a film that would interest another if it were 
only known that it was available. In fact, why shouldn’t every small 
library have its own projector, and make it available to the 
community? 

Extra-mural students need the loan of books for longer periods than 
is at present permissible. Obtaining text books is very difficult for some 
students, for they cannot get them from the University library as easily 
as full-time students. I have been approached many times on this subject 
and, although I have been able to obtain books on request, the limited 
time allowed has not made the borrowing of books very beneficial. 
This may be thought to be outside the scope of a country library, but 
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anything that makes country life easier and more attractive, particularly 
to the young starting out in life, is to the good and eventually to the 
benefit of all. 


EXTENSION WoRK 


Most libraries have a small room that can be made available for 
meetings and, although some librarians doubt whether the library should 
carry on adult education work, who knows the needs and wishes of the 
town better than the librarian, who comes into contact with all types? 
She knows those interested in technical subjects, those keen on crafts, 
music and plays, gardening and sports, and all the many interests of the 
community. The necessary books are available at the library, or, if not, 
can be obtained on request or through a loan collection. She usually 
knows the lecturers who are available for different subjects, or where 
lecturers may be found. 

I do not advocate that the librarian should necessarily be the lecturer, 
although there may be some subjects on which she is able to talk; with 
the standard of those who enter the profession being raised all the time, 
the scope of the work they can do will also be increased. What I do 
advocate is the co-ordinating of the needs and wishes of the community. 
It seems that there is a great deal of overlapping at present in what is 
called * adult education’. Why shouldn’t the library be the focal point 
of this work? ‘ The public library cannot be regarded primarily as part 
of the formal educational machinery; it should rather be developed as 
an independent though complementary organization to further not 
education alone, but every phase of thought and action in which books 
can be of value.’* 

Mr Archibald MacLeish, while he was Librarian of Congress, wrote 
these words: * The libraries, in brief, are the only institutions in the 
United States capable of dealing with the contemporary crisis in American 
life in terms and under conditions which give promise of success. They 
are the only institutions in American life capable of opening to the 
citizens of the Republic a knowledge of the wealth and richness of the 
culture which a century and a half of democratic life has produced.’ 

Many difficulties might be made much easier to solve if, in a county, 
a ‘community’ librarian could be employed. By this I mean that a 
trained librarian might be shared between, say, three small libraries in 
the district, spending so much time in each library. By this means a better 
service would almost certainly be given, but, unless a subsidy is given, 
I cannot see how the small local authority is going to be able to pay 
a salary that will attract a trained librarian; and, without a scheme like 
this, a trained librarian would not be fully employed. 

Suburbs have their mobile libraries; why not country districts? Who 
has more need than some more or less isolated country dweller who 
cannot hop on a tram or bus and go to town? In my own centre I can think 
of several small districts which could be served by such a scheme, some 
of which at present have no library facilities. 

And what about the children? Why can’t all small libraries receive 
loans of children’s books? I know that the schools have a service, but 
if we are to encourage the library user of the future, what better way 
than by making the child library conscious when young? Children love 


*Post-war libraries; important proposals in England. New Zealand Libraries 
7:2-8 Ja-F °44. p.7. 
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getting a book from ‘the library’. It makes them feel important and’ 
grown-up, and I know of more than one child whose reading ability has 
improved as a result of being allowed to take a book from * Mummy’s 
library’. 

A central bindery, printed catalogue and book cards are other ways 
by which the small library could be helped. In some cases assistance 
could be given with library buildings. | know that book stock is most 
important, but the physical handicaps some buildings offer make efficient 
service difficult. Few local authorities have money to spend on buildings 
unless, as is all too rare, some bequest is received. A building is more 
important in a country town, for it often serves as a sort of community 
centre, especially on sale days; or, as in our town, many hours have to 
be spent waiting between bus departures for near-by centres, Kerikeri, 
Rawene, KawaKawa, etc., and there is no other place to pass the time. 

Talking of bequests: are we as a profession too apt to hide our light 
under a bushel? If we blew our trumpets more, would we receive.more 
public support? Perhaps we could secure a regular weekly period on the 
air, as have the farmers and other sections of the community. 

The question of helping Maori readers is one that will, I feel, also 
have to be tackled on a national scale. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
MAKES FINAL GRANT 


Tue Carnegie Corporation of New York, which has helped both New 
Zealand libraries and the NZLA so much in the past, has now made 
a further, and final, grant of 10,000 dollars to the NZLA. 

In 1939, the Corporation made the Association a grant of 29,700 
dollars, in furtherance of a five year programme which was to have been 
completed by 1944. Because of the war and the adoption by the New 
Zealand Government of some projects, it was possible without seriously 
affecting the programme to continue our work for ten instead of the 
five years originally contemplated. 

By the end of last year, however, the grant had been nearly spent, 
and on 29th August, 1949, an application was made to the CCNY for 
a further limited grant, to carry the Association through an interim period 
of two years, during which a survey of New Zealand libraries would be 
made and a new ten-year plan prepared. 

Mr Whitney H. Shepardson, Director of the British Dominions and 
Colonies Fund, CCNY, wrote on 28th November, 1949, announcing 
that * The officers intend, at the January Trustees meeting, to recommend 
a single, final grant of 10,000 dollars to the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation, payable one half in 1950, the other half in 1951. This amount will 
provide the £1,500 which you state that you will need for estimated 
expenses until the end of 1951. In addition, it couid contribute to other 
expenses which you may wish to incur in an organized effort to place 
the Association on a basis of permanent local support. Though this 
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action, if the Trustees approve, will not of itself contribute to the main- 
tenance of the Association during the period following 1951, it will, 
we believe, make the transition easier for the Association, and give it 
time and latitude to work out a solution without the sense of pressure 
or crisis. 

On 20th January, 1950, official notice was sent of the grant from 
the Secretary, CCNY, who arote, ‘ The Trustees of the Corporation 
wish me to say that they are glad to have had the opportunity of co- 
operating with you in promoting an activity the value of which now 
seems to be clearly demonstrated.’ 

Since the Carnegie Corporation has for some time been forced to 
taper off its assistance to libraries and library associations, this final 
grant is a most generous one, and, the Corporation can be assured, will 
be used in as effective a way as possible. We have been given a breathing 
space—it is now imperative that the future finances of the Association 
be placed on a permanent basis of local support. 


NEW ZEALAND 
GEOGRAPHICAL HEADINGS 


THE FOLLOWING recommended subject headings have been drawn up by 
the Committee on New Zealand Geographical Headings. As now pub- 
lished, the list incorporates the Committee’s decisions on points raised 


by Branches in response to the circulation of the list. The headings have 
been adopted by the National Library Centre in the preparation of New 
Zealand catalogue cards. 


N.Z. ISLANDS AND TERRITORIES 
N.Z.—Island territories, etc. 
To cover generally all Pacific and subantarctic islands and depen- 


dencies administered by New Zealand, excluding the Chatham Islands 
and islands adjacent to the New Zealand coast. 


SUBANTARCTIC islands (N.Z.) 


To cover Auckland, Campbell, Bounty, Antipodes and Snares Is. 
SAMOA , 

The heading saMoa to be used for works dealing with both Eastern 
and Western Samoa. For works on one or other of these two groups, 
the headings EASTERN SAMOA and WESTERN SAMOA could be used, with 
see also references from SAMOA. 


NEW ZEALAND MAINLAND 


In allocating headings, the guiding principle should be the choice 
of the most specific heading for the work being catalogued, whether for 
the whole country itself or for individual islands, provinces, regions or 
counties. 
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The old provincial subdivisions are to be recognised and used in the 
following form, the word ‘(Province)’ being added where necessary 
to avoid synonymy: 


WELLINGTON (Province) 
The regions set out below are the next smallest units to which specific 
cross references would be made, where necessary, from the provinces. 
Entry under counties is to be used for works dealing specifically with 
them, or for works on areas corresponding more closely to one or, in 
some cases, two counties than to a region. Cross references, again, would 
be made from regions to counties. 


NORTH ISLAND, N.Z.; SOUTH ISLAND, N.Z. 

It is recommended that entries under these two headings be kept to 
a minimum, but it is appreciated that there is early material which can 
be most conveniently covered in this way. 


NORTHLAND 

It is recommended that this heading be used to include the whole 
of the North Auckland Peninsula, including the two counties of Rodney 
and Waitemata excluded by the Geographic Board application of the 
name. This will avoid the use of two additional county entries, which 
would otherwise need to be included for the many works on the North 
Auckland Peninsula which cover the whole area. 


AUCKLAND, South 

It is provisionally recommended that the use of this heading be 
restricted to the area of the Manukau and Franklin counties. If possible, 
the appropriate subdivisions for the balance of the Auckland province 
should be used if the area is wider than the two counties mentioned. 


WAIKATO 
To cover the area of the Raglan, Waikato, Waipa, Piako, Matamata 
and Otorohanga counties. 


COROMANDEL PENINSULA 
To cover the area of the Coromandel and Thames counties. 


BAY OF PLENTY 
To cover the area of the Ohinemuri, Tauranga, Opotiki and northern 
section of Whakatane counties. 


HAURAKI plains See HAURAKI (County) 


KING COUNTRY 
To cover the Kawhia, Waitomo, Taumarunui, Ohura, Kaitieke and 
northern section of Waimarino counties. 


EAST COAST, N.I. 
To cover the Matakaoa, Waiapu, Uawa and Cook counties. 


THERMAL REGIONS, N.Z. 

To cover the area from Tokaanu to Rotoehu lying roughly between 
the Rangitaiki river and the Hauhungaroa range in the Taupo county, 
and the whole of the Rotorua county. 
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TAUPO, Lake 


To be used for works descriptive of both the lake itself and the 
immediately adjacent country. Books descriptive of both National Park 
and the Taupo district would have the headings TONGARIRO NATIONAL 


PARK and TAUPO, Lake. 
TONGARIRO NATIONAL PARK 
The area covered by the Tongariro National Park boundaries. 


WAIRARAPA 


To cover all the area south of the old Wellington provincial boundary 
from the Waimata stream to the Manawatu Gorge and east of the 
Tararua and Rimutaka ranges. 


MANAWATU 


The Manawatu, Kairanga and Pohangina counties, the southern half 
of the Oroua county. 


RANGITIKEI 
The Rangitikei, Kiwitea and northern section of the Oroua counties. 


cook (County) 

To be used in preference to POVERTY BAY for works on the district. 

The headings TARANAKI, North (Clifton, Taranaki, Inglewood, 
Stratford and Whangamomona counties), and TARANAKI, South (Egmont, 
Waimate West, Eltham, Hawera and Patea counties) to be used only 
where absolutely necessary. 

For the balance of the North Island, county subdivisions are 
recommended for regions not specified above; e.g. WAIROA (County), 
HOROWHENUA (County). 


UREWERA country 

The area lying between the Galatea-Rangitaiki section of the Rangi- 
taiki river, bounded on the south by a line from Rangitaiki to Lake 
Waikaremoana, from Lake Waikaremoana to Rakauroa on the Gisborne- 
Opotiki road and from Rakauroa to the Horomanga-Rangitaiki junction. 


HUTT Valley 

The valley of the Hutt river between the Akatarawa junction and 
the river mouth. 
NELSON, West 

The Takaka, Collingwood and Buller counties. 


The heading WEST COAST, S.1., is not recommended. Most works 
which might be grouped under this will be found on examination to be 
placed under WESTLAND (Province). Such a work as Reid’s Rambles on 
the Golden Coast can be treated by the headings NELSON, West; WESTLAND 
(Province), and FIORDLAND. 


FIORDLAND 


The West Coast sounds area from Milford Sound to Preservation 
Inlet. This heading is preferred to WEST COAST sounds or SOUNDS, West 
Coast, from which the necessary references would be made. 
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MARLBOROUGH sounds 

The area covered by Sounds county. 
CANTERBURY, North 

Canterbury north of the Waimakariri river. 
CANTERBURY, Middle 

Canterbury between the Rangitata and Waimakariri rivers. 
CANTERBURY, South 

Canterbury south of the Rangitata river. 
OTAGO, Central 

Vincent county, the northern section of Tuapeka county and the 
northern section of Maniototo county. 
OTAGO, North 

Waitaki, Waihemo counties 
OTAGO, South 

Clutha and Bruce counties, the southern section of Tuapeka county. 
LAKE district, Southern 

For works treating specifically of the Manapouri-Wanaka areas. 
SOUTHERN ALPS 


The main divide as followed by the Canterbury-Westland provincial 
boundary. 


18th January, 1950. A. G. BAGNALL, Convener. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES and REPORTS 


DONE IN THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 1946-1949 


Tuis List covers the bibliographies and the reports on aspects of library 
administration done by students of the Library School since it began 
in 1946. As assignments undertaken by students in limited time they 
have obvious limitations, but some will be useful in themselves and others 
will provide a starting point for more complete bibliographical work. 

Some of the lists, particularly of children’s and young adults’ books, 
have not been included, because they have been, or will be, used as a basis 
for other lists published by the Schools Section of the National Library 
Service. 

In the last three years work has been done for the Union List of 
Serials on serial holdings of the libraries of the Royal Society of New 
Zealand, the Polynesian Society and the Department of Agriculture. 
Author entries were also made for the New Zealand national bibliography 
for the years 1926-29 and 1931-32. 

A copy of each of these bibliographies and reports is held at the 
Library School, and may be borrowed for a short term. Four of the 
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lists for basic stock for small libraries, those on Carpentry and Building, 
Cooking and Nutrition, Interior Decorating, and Parents and their 
Children, have been mimeographed, and a limited number are available 
for distribution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Annotated list of New Zealand books to be considered for reprinting. 


1946. 

Annotated lists of books, pamphlets and periodicals suitable for basic 
stock in libraries serving populations up to 20,000, in the following 
subjects: 

Agriculture. 1949. 

Carpentry and building. 1949. 

Cooking and nutrition. 1949. 

Dressmaking, sewing and other handicrafts. 1949. 
Gardening. 1949. 

Interior decoration. 1949. 

Parents and their children. 1949. 


Art; a select bibliography. 1946. 

Books for backward readers: 6 to 18 years old. 1949. 

Books to replace those by Blyton, Johns and Crompton in a children’s 
library. 1949. 

Buildings and equipment for small and medium sized public libraries; 
a select bibliography. 1948. 

Careers in radio. 1949. 

Careers in science and research; a list for young people. 1949. 

China. 1947. 

Economic planning. 1948. 

The English civil service; a select bibliography. 1946. 

Fine arts in New Zealand. 1948. 

Forest policy in New Zealand. 1948. 

The historical, political and commercial relations between New Zealand 
and Oceania (excluding island dependencies and mandated territories) 
from 1840-1947. 1947. 

Home science. 1948. 

Hospital libraries: 

Buying list of non-fiction, excluding the Dewey 900’s, published in 
England and in the Dominions, for a hospital library. 1947. 
The Dewey 900’s for hospital patients; a select bibliography. 1947. 

Popular and modern fiction for a hospital library. 1947. 


Liquor control in New Zealand. 1947. 
List of zoological works selected for Library School students. 1946. 
Lists for young people (useful also as general introductory lists in the 
subjects): 

Australia. 1948. 

Canada. 1948. 

Europe, outside Russia. 1948. 

Israel; the birth of a nation. 1949. 

Japan. 1949. 

The USSR. 1949. 

The United States. 1948. 
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Mathematical tables. 1946. 
Music: 
Books about the music of individual composers. 1947. 
Towards a buying list for a New Zealand music library, orchestral 
and chamber music. 1947. 
Towards a buying list of modern choral music. 1946. 


New Zealand botany. 1948. 

New Zealand libraries. 1948. 

New Zealand mandated territories, dependencies from 1840 (excluding 
Ross Dependency), and the Sub-Antarctic from 1909; a select 
bibliography. 1947. 

New Zealand non-current serials to 1933. 1948. 

New Zealand ornithology from 1930. 1948. 

Occupational therapy; a selected list of English and New Zealand 
publications. 1947. 

Oceania; popular select bibliography. 1948. 

Out-door sports in New Zealand. 1947. 

The philosophy collection of the public library. 1946. 

Political and commercial relations between Australia and New Zealand. 
1947. 

Psychology. 1947. 

Religion. 1946 and 1948. 

Review of periodicals on pure physics. 1947. 

Secondary industries in New Zealand. 1947. 

Sheep industry in New Zealand. 1948. 

Some important publications in the field of library science. 1946’ 

Suggestions for teaching the subject Language to the Library School. 
1946. 

Williams Bibliography of Maori; a supplement. 1947. 


REPORTS 


American Library Association. 

Care of materials—books. 

Care of materials—pamphlets. 

Children’s library service in New Zealand. 
Communication as a science; theory and general applicability to libraries. 
A dictionary of library co-operation. 

Exhibits and display work. 

Film collections in libraries. 

Film forums. 

Films and records. 

International library co-operation. 

Libraries in Denmark. 

Libraries in Germany. 

Libraries in Russia. 

Library reports for record and publicity. 

The lure of incunabula. 

Microfilm and photostat. 

Microprint and microcards. 

Montclair Public Library; community relations. 

Montclair Public Library; survey, job analysis, time study. 
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The New Zealand Library Association. 
Professional and non-professional work in libraries. 
Public libraries: 


Administration of a lending department. 

Administration of a reference department. 

Adult education: theory and general relation of the public to it. 

Adult education work of public libraries. 

Adult education work of public libraries with organized groups. 

Branches and other distributing points. 

Information rooms and their relation with lending and reference 
departments. 

Library departmentation. 

Library publicity; the press. 

Library publicity; the radio. 

Library service for young adults in America. 

Library service for young adults in Great Britain and other countries. 

Library service for young adults in New Zealand. 

Library service to business and industry. 

Library service to science and technology. 

Local collections in the public library. 

Music in public libraries. 

Objectives, standards, evaluation, surveys in public libraries. 

The picture collection. 

The public library as a community centre. 

Public relations; theory and general applicability to libraries. 

Public relations with government, business and industry. 

Readers’ advisers. 


Readable reading materials and remedial reading instruction for adults. 


Report on management. 
Shelving and inventory. 
Special libraries: 
Art and museum libraries in America. 
Bank libraries. 
Legislative reference libraries. 
Municipal reference libraries. 
A newspaper library. 
Prison libraries. , 
Technical libraries for the army in New Zealand. 
United States Department of Agriculture Library. 
University of Michigan Department of Engineering Research; 
New Zealand Dominion Physical Laboratory. 
War archives: (1) War archives in New Zealand; (2) the Army Map 
Service Library, Washington, D.C. 
Staff relations in the library. 
Staff relations with the public. 
Statistics. 
Statistics: which ones are needed and why; what are the most economical 
ways of keeping them. 
Survey of reading tastes and library habits of 200 young adults. 
Towards a philosophy of librarianship. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Durinc the last year the School Library Service, NLS, has extended 
its services to all post-primary schools. For the information of those in 
schools and public libraries who may be interested, the following is an 
outline of the assistance which is available to schools: 


1. ALLOCATION OF Books to District High Schools, at least one per 
pupil. Changed in most cases twice a year. 


2. REQuEsT SERVICE, by which schools or individual pupils may ask for 


(a) a book or books on some specified subject, e.g. modern whaling 
in the South Seas, 


(b) a definite book, stating both author and title. 


3. LOAN COLLECTIONS, i.e. a selection of books and other materials on 
some topic, e.g. housing, music, sport. These loans are usually for six 
weeks to two months, but may be extended on request. 


4. SPECIAL Loans of fiction or collections of books for recreational reading 
to schools, such as District High Schools whose stock is very small. 


5. BOOKLISTS, arranged under subject to give an idea of the range of titles 
available from the School Library Service. Though these were compiled 
originally for primary schools, they contain many titles, indicated by 
the symbol S, particularly suitable for the lower forms in post-primary 
schools. It is planned, during 1950, to issue lists specifically for post- 
primary schools. 


6. Visits to schools from members of the School Library Service staff, 
to help and give advice concerning library organization and to discuss 
library problems. 


7. INFORMATION and books on planning and equipmeng of school libraries. 
8. A MANUAL for the use of teacher-librarians is now available to all 
schools. 


9. A BULLETIN, How to Use a Library, has already been distributed to 
schools by the School Publications Branch of the Education Department. 


10. In special cases, where librarians find it difficult to get to book shops, 
they may request that certain titles be sent to the school for inspection 
before ordering. 





OTHER TIMES... 


‘IT 1s my privilege as Mayor of the city to now ask your Honour to 
perform the ceremony of opening and declaring open to the public for 
all time, so long as its walls shall endure, the Wellington Free Public 
Library.” the Mayor of Wellington to Mr Justice Richmond, reported 
in the New Zealand Times, 22nd April, 1893. 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COM MITTEE 


Notes ON MEETING OF I5TH DECEMBER, 1949 


Present: H. G. Miller (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, C. S. Perry, E. F. Turner 
and the Secretary. 


Mrs E. M. Gilmer: The chairman welcomed back Mrs E. M. Gilmer, 
who had recently returned from overseas. Mrs Gilmer spoke briefly 
about some of the libraries she had visited, and also extended greetings 
from Miss Mary Parsons, whom she had met in Paris. 


Exemption of library stationery from sales tax: A \etter had been sent 
to the Minister of Customs on 12th October, asking that library stationery 
be exempted from sales tax. A reply had been received on 19th October, 
stating that before such a step could be taken it would be necessary to 
create a Statutory Exemption, there being no item in the present Schedule 
of Exemptions which could fairly be extended to include library stationery. 
The matter would be examined in more detail on the next occasion when 
consideration was given to the extension of the Schedule of Exemptions 
under the Sales Tax Act. 


University and Research Section rules: Mr Perry, convener of the 
Legislation Committee, reported that the rules of the University and 
Research Section (1949/40) appeared to be in order in terms of the 
main rules. The report was received. 


Amendment to NZLA rules: A letter dated 15th November was 
received from the Chairman of the Local Authorities Section, asking that 
that an amendment be framed, altering the date of the Council elections 
in order that they should take place after the local body elections. It was 
resolved that the Legislation Committee be asked to prepare a notice 
of motion to amend the rules to give effect to the request, the draft to 
be submitted to Council at its next meeting. 


PEN Authors’ Week: The Association had been invited by the 
PEN (NZ Centre) to send a representative to attend a meeting on 6th 
December to discuss arrangements for an Authors’ Week to be held 
early in 1950. It had not been possible, however, for a representative 
to attend the meeting. Mr Perry, who had been present, reported that 
Wellington libraries were represented on the committee which had been 
set up there. Mr Perry was asked to represent the Association at meetings 
held to discuss further arrangements. 


Payment of expenses of Local Authority delegates to library conferences: 
The Onehunga Borough Council had submitted a remit for consideration 
by the Local Authorities Section, ‘ that steps be taken to obtain legal 
authority for local bodies to meet reasonable expenses incurred where 
delegates attend Library Association conferences on behalf of such 
local bodies.” The matter had been referred to the Legislation Committee 
for a report, and a draft remit had been prepared by the convener, and 
circulated to members of the committee. 
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Local Government Commission: The Auckland Branch had submitted 
a statement on library service in the Auckland metropolitan area to 
the Local Government Commission, which was meeting in Auckland. 
The Branch had asked the Standing Executive Committee for authority 
to submit the statement, and the matter had been approved by the 
Association office, on the understanding that all the local authority 
members of the Association in Auckland were agreeable to the proposals. 


Importation of books: \n accordance with the resolution passed by 
Council at its meeting on 16th September, a letter had been written to 
the librarian who had advertised in the ALA Bulletin asking for gift 
copies of books from the USA, drawing her attention to the facilities 
available for importation of books. A letter dated Ist November, from 
the librarian concerned, explaining that it was not her intention that 
a notice should be inserted in the Bulletin, and setting out the steps taken 
by her to obtain what she thought were essential book tools, was 
received. 


Report of 1950 Conference Programme Committee: \t was resolved 
(1) that the draft conference programme dated 2nd December, 1949, 
submitted by the Conference Programme Committee for consideration, 
be received and referred to the Branches and Sections for comment; 
(2) that the Wellington Branch be asked to undertake the production 
of a printed guide to Wellington libraries, net cost to the Association 
to be not more than £10; (3) that Mr W. J. McEldowney be appointed 
Publicity Officer of the conference; (4) that the Conference Programme 
Committee be authorized to approach the National Broadcasting Service 
and the National Film Unit regarding publiicty for the conference; 
(5) that the Conference Programme Committee be authorized to arrange 
for suitable displays in Wellington libraries, where possible linked with 
the topics discussed at the conference. 


Unesco: appeal for funds and material: The Secretary had attended 
a meeting of Unesco National Co-operating Bodies, held on 22nd 
November to consider the appeal for funds and material for recon- 
struction in war-devastated countries. The representatives present at 
the meeting approved the proposal for the appeal and elected a small 
executive to proceed with the plan. 


Voting figures for elections to Council: A letter dated 8th December, 
1949, was received from the Wellington Branch, asking that voting 
figures for elections to Council be made available to Branches and 
Sections through the minutes of Council meetings. The matter was 
referred, without recommendation, to Council. 


Indexing of newspapers: In accordance with the decision of Council 
at its meeting of 16th September, a letter had been sent to the Chief 
Librarian of the General Assembly Library, stating that the indexing 
of newspapers was regarded as a project of national importance, and 
urging that the full indexing of a metropolitan newspaper be proceeded 
with, if practicable. A letter dated 20th October, 1949, had been received 
from Mr Wauchop, stating that the General Assembly Library was now 
indexing the Evening Post and hoped to give complete coverage of New 
Zealand news in addition to local matters. The question of publication 
of the index would have to stand over in the meantime. 
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Library binderies: In accordance with the decision of Council at its 
meeting on 16th September, a letter had been sent to the New Zealand 
Disabled Servicemen’s Re-establishment League with regard to the 
long-term needs of library binderies, and a reply had been received, 
stating that bookbinders were already being trained by the League. 


Discounts on library book purchases: The Secretary read a letter dated 
13th December from the Town Clerk, Christchurch, asking for the 
Association’s support and assistance in obtaining greater discounts for 
public libraries on book purchases. The Secretary was asked to reply 
suitably, informing the Christchurch City Council that the question was 
constantly under review by the Association. 


REVIEWS 


LIBRARIES IN AUSTRALIA 


Lynravn, Norman. Libraries in Australia. Melbourne & London, F. W. 
Cheshire pty., Iltd., 1948. 3s. 6d. 
THERE IS NOTHING like a library situation to write about. You can praise 
it or condemn it, and readers will nod in approval. But it is safer, if you 
are writing for the home market, to be cautious in your criticims. Norman 
Lynravn, BA, Chief Preparation Officer of the National Library at 
Canberra, has accordingly contributed to the Quest discussion books 
a 50-page sketch of Australian libraries, past and present, which carries, 
if only by implication, just the right amount of criticism. Libraries in 
Australia covers the ground adequately, makes easy if not very interesting 
reading, and has the merit of a certain unpolished freshness of style. 
Between the flights of philosophical fancy in the Introduction and the 
highly disputable suggestion in the Conclusion—that librarians in the 
smaller communities should have the status and functions of wartime 
Education Officers—there is a well-organized summary of the origin and 
development in library service across the Tasman. Some interesting facts 
emerge: probably 90 per cent of the earliest settlers in Australia had 
never learned to read; from the handful of privately-owned collections 
of the educated minority there sprang what can be regarded as Australia’s 
earliest library service. The Library Association of Australasia was 
organized in 1896 and lasted six years. It published, besides the Proceedings 
of four conferences, one year’s issues of The Library Record of Australasia. 
The Australian Library Association began in 1928 and died in 1934. 
The Australian Institute of Librarians, believing in trained librarians 
and free public libraries, was started only after the Munn-Pitt report 
in 1938. With none of the authority of earlier ‘ expert ’ reports, Libraries 
in Australia, as a quiet recalling of the facts, sholud find its mark with 
an interested public. 
A.E.M. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Wellington City Council Reference Librarian. Applications for this 
position close with the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Wellington, at noon 
on Wednesday, 15th March, 1950. Commencing salary up to £545 per 
annum. Conditions of appointment obtainable from the Town Clerk. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


NomMINATIONS for the election of officers of the Association (other than 
the eight ordinary members of Council) will be received up to the opening 
of the Annual Meeting on Friday, 19th May. It would be appreciated 
if nominations, and the consent in writing of the person nominated, 
could be posted to the Secretary before the Conference. 


REMITS AND NOTICES OF MOTION 


THE closing date for matters to be discussed at the 1950 conference 
is 7th April. 


RAILWAY FARES TO CONFERENCE 


NZR CONCESSION RATES, representing a reduction of approximately 
twenty per cent on first class return fares, will be available to conference 
delegates, and their wives and children if so desired, who travel by rail 


to attend the conference. The concession tickets may not be used on the 
night * Limited ° express trains between Auckland and Wellington, or on 
rail car services, except Wairarapa rail cars and those rail-car services 
between Gisborne-Wairoa-Napier, Greymouth-Hokitika and Greymouth- 
Westport, unless the appropriate excess fare is paid. Delegates wishing 
to take advantage of the concessions must first get a certificate from the 
Secretary, NZLA. 


BOOK CLOTH 


Suppuies of book cloth are still available from the Association office: 
Prices are: black washable cloth, 4s. 6d. per yard; grey elgrade cloth, 
3s. 10d. per yard. Postage or cartage is additional. 


DUPLICATE PERIODICALS 


THE DUNEDIN Public Library has a number of duplicate periodicals for 
exchange. They were offered last year through Book Resources, but at 
least half of them are still available. Further copies of the list may be 
had from the City Librarian, Dunedin. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Tauranga Public Library: Miss Charmian Gilmer, Gen. Cert. NZLA, 
of Wellington Public Libraries, to be Librarian. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO 


AT THE annual meeting, on 14th December, the twenty-three members 
present elected the following officers: Chairman, Mr D. H. Borchardt; 
Secretary, Mr D. M. Wylie; Committee, Mr B. C. Dowling, Misses 
A. H. Fache, M. J. Brosnahan, E. P. Randle, E. J. Robinson, Branch 
Correspondent, Miss S. M. Foote. 


Mr Dowling, the retiring Chairman, welcomed Mr F. H. Rogers, 
who had recently arrived from Bristol to take up the position of Librarian, 
University of Otago. A most interesting informal talk was then given by 
Mr Rogers, who said that he had been asked to speak on the Library 
Association, but did not intend to confine himself to that subject. He 
began by giving a brief description of the library set-up in England. The 
public libraries were completely free; rental collections did not exist. 
The university libraries were remarkable for variation in their library 
practice and administration. They could be related to the history of uni- 
versities in England, for Oxford and Cambridge, with their centuries 
of traditions, had evolved little or no library technique even by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, which saw the spread of * red-brick ° 
universities throughout the country. This lack of consistency in practice 
is reflected in the small amount of printed material relating to university 
librarianship in England. 


Mr Rogers then dealt with staffing and training. Most library 
assistants, especially in public libraries, were non-graduate. Manchester 
was now leading the way among English public libraries by advertising 
for staff with university degrees. The London, Leeds and Brighton schools 
trained graduates, but ordinarily recruits were appointed from the 
grammar schools. Some took university classes in librarianship, run by 
the Department of Adult Education; most studied for the LA examina- 
tions. It was now becoming the fashion in university libraries for assistants 
training in this manner to proceed from ALA to a degree. Mr Rogers 
foresaw an almost inevitable clash between the two types of training. 


The Library Association had its geographical subdivisions, while the 
Association of Assistant Librarians, which in the past had been separate, 
now formed a section of the LA. The latter body had incorporated it 
with the idea of absorbing it. The AAL, however, had grown in strength 
and importance. It now had a capitation grant from the LA, represen- 
tation on the LA Council, and its speakers were heard on a set day at 
the LA conferences. It also did valuable work in running correspondence 
courses for students taking professional library examinations. The LA 
had a University and Research Section, and a County Libraries Division. 
The public libraries had no special section. They were apt to.regard the 
whole Association as peculiarly theirs! 


The Australian library publicity film, Knowledge Unlimited, was then 
screened on the new projector, which has been provided by the Regional 
Council for Adult Education in order that films may be shown to groups 
in the library lecture hall. 





FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


Tue Fiction List will appear in slightly altered 
form from now on. It will be divided into five 
sections: |, Titles by A or [A] authors recom- 
mended for wholly free issue; 2, Titles by A 
or [A] authors which have been unfavourably 
reviewed; 3, Titles by unlisted authors, or 
exceptional titles by B authors; 4, Short stories 
(collected authors); 5, Reprints (excluding 
reprints of established classics). Books in the 
first section have been so well reviewed, or are 
by authors of such calibre, that they require 
no comment. The symbols beside titles in this 
section, and in sections 2 and 5, refer to the 
placing of their authors in the 1949 Fiction 
List, and have not necessarily any connection 
with the new titles listed here. Books in section 
4 are by authors who are not in the Fiction 
List, except where otherwise stated. Reprints 
of established classics will not in future be 
listed here. It is hoped that a list of recent 
reprints supplementing the Fiction Buying List: 
Books Written before 1900 (National Library 
Service, 1949) will be published during the year. 

Constructive criticism of the list in its new 
form will be welcomed. 


1. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS RE- 
COMMENDED pt 


WHOLLY FREE 


ASHTON, Helen, 1891-. Parson Austen’s daugh- 
ter. London, Collins, 1949. 10s. 6d. A 
fictionalized biography of Jane Austen. A. 

Cary, Joyce, 1888-. A fearful joy. London, 
Joseph, 1949. 12s. 6d. A. 

FAULKNER, William, 1897-. 
dust. London, Chatto, 1949. 9s. 6d. A. 

MauRIAC, Francois, 1885-. The desert of love 
(and) we enemy. London, Eyre, 1949. 
10s. 6d. 

MEERSCH, ‘ van der, 1907-. The poor 
girl. London, Pilot pr., 1949. 12s. 6d. A. 

SaRGESON, Frank, 1903-. I saw in my dream. 
London, Lehmann, 1949. 10s. 6d 

Suaw, Irwin, 1913-. The young lions. London, 
Cape, 1949. 15s. A. 


Intruder in the 


2. TITLES BY A OR [A] AUTHORS, NOT 
FAVOURABLY REVIEWED 
Bropuy, John, 1899-. Julian’s way. London, 
Collins, 1949. 10s. 6d. ‘ Too many earnest 
and untelling words altogether, and too 
little art, but a middling example, touched 
with staleness, of the middling professional 

novel.'—the Listener, 25-8-49. A. 

Burns, John Horne. Lucifer with a book. 
London, Secker, 1949. 12s. 6d. Unfavour- 
ably reviewed in N.S.N., 5-11-49. [A]. 

EnrensurG, Ilya G., 1891-. The storm. 
London, Hutchinson, 1949. 12s. 6d. Un- 
favourably reviewed in the Listener, 
8-9-49. A. 

Graves, Robert, 1895-. Seven days in New 
Crete. London, Cassell, 1949. 9s. 6d. 
* While [Mr Graves] could make any line 
of thought attractive, he cannot make the 
insipidity of New Crete convincing.’-— 
N.S.N., 22-10-49. A. 

PrRokoscH, Frederic, 1908-. Storm and echo. 
London, Faber, 1949. 10s. 6d. ‘A book 
which, while it is certainly pretentious, 
is not phoney, and not without force.’— 
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N.S.N., 1-10-49. * His method goes too 
gently, smoothly, loosely for its burden, 
which in consequence does not seem so 
heavy after all. “Pe Grigson in the 
Listener, 22-9-49. 


3. TITLES BY UNLISTED AUTHORS OR 
EXCEPTIONAL TITLES BY B AUTHORS 
Bow tes, Paul. The Ew sky. London, 
Lehmann, 1949. . 6d. * Whatever inter- 
pretation one Any upon it there are some 
jarring false notes. Yet it is a book worth 
a bit of puzzling, worth discussing, and 
worth re-reading.’—N.S.N., 8-10-49. Fav- 
ourably reviewed in the Listener, 22-9-49. 
Core, John Reece, 1916-. It was so late, and 
other stories. Christchurch, Caxton pr., 
1949. 12s. 6d. The author is a New Zealan- 
der, but * No local tradition is exploited 

. These are simply not “ regional ’ 
writings . . +” The stories are ‘told by a 
born story-teller, with a smoothness and 
flow that are rare in the indigenous short 
? in the N.Z. Listener, 


FitzGipson, Constantine, 1919-. The Arabian 
bird. London, Cassell, 1949. 8s. 6d. ‘ It has 
the rather sad, lonely, excluded, maliciously 
observant flavour of the English first novel.’ 
—N.S.N., 1-10-49. Well reviewed in the 
Listener, 6-10-49. 

FLAIANO, Ennio, 1910-. Mariam. London, 
Lehmann, 1949. 9s. 6d. *‘ This is Flaiano’s 
first novel, and it shows him capable of 
bringing into the Italian novel that necessary 
element, the artist..—N.S.N., 29-10-49. 

Iites, Bela, 1895?-. The two eagles. London, 
Wingate, 1949. 8s. 6d. Geoffrey Grigson 
reviews this novel favourably in the 
Listener, 25-8-49. 

Scott, John Dick, 1917-. The margin. London, 
Pilot pr., 1949. 8s. 6d. ‘ There is hardly a 
paragraph which does not contain some 
illuminating touch of human observation, 
and all the characters are in the round, 
observed with exactness."—N.S.N., 17-9-49. 

Wiison, Angus. The wrong set, and other 
stories. London, Secker, 1949. 8s. 6d. The 
author is an American who has written for 
the New Yorker. These short stories have 
been favourably reviewed in American 
magazines. 


4. SHORT 
AUTHORS) 


ENGLISH story, ninth series; ed. by Woodrow 
Wyatt. London, Collins, 1949. 9s. 6d. A 
mixture of well-known and younger 
writers. 

Wirsnire, Lewis, ed. West country short 
stories. London, Faber, 1949. Ils. 6d. 
Includes stories by Hardy and Jefferies, 
Quiller-Couch, Charles Lee, Eden Phill- 
potts and T. F. Powys. 

5. REPRINTS 

Scumitz, Ettore (Italo Svevo, pseud.), 1861- 
1928. As a man grows older; tr. by Beryl de 
Zoete, with an introduction by Stanislaus 
Joyce and an essay on Svevo by Edouard 
Roditi. London, Putnam, 1949. 10s. 6d. 
Favourably reviewed in N.S.N., 30-7-49. 


STORIES (COLLECTED 
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IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Carter, Frances J. It’s up to public libraries to 
have technical books. Library journal 
74:1707-9 N 15 °49. Condensed results of 
a survey made of the Dewey 500 and 600 
section of five representative public libraries 
made for a master’s thesis. Results very 
inconclusive; some of the titles listed are 
hardly technical. 

CiouGcH, Eric A. Perfect binding: a new 
development. Library association record 
51: 310-2 0 °49. A new synthetic adhesive 
may revolutionize the binding of books; 
ae has shown its utility for library 
purpo: 

Davib, Lily Mary. Status of library employees, 
1949. A.L.A. bulletin 43:331-3 N °49. 
a ng mainly of salaries, derived from 
a survey made by the US Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
co-operation with the ALA 

Erikson, P. E. Technical dictionaries. Engineer- 
ing 168:4-5 Jl 1 ’49. Comments and sugges- 
tions regarding planning of dictionaries. 

FosxetT, D. J. Reference service in the metal 
box industry. Library association record 
$1:338-40 N ‘49. Description of the 
organization of technical reference and 
information services in a private firm. 

THe FUTURE of libraries in academic insti- 
tutions. Harvard library bulletin 3:327-46 
autumn °49. A group of three papers pre- 
sented at the conclusion of the conference 
on the place of the library in a university, 
held in the Lamont Library, Harvard 
University, March, 1949. 

GROSSMAN, Peter. Nova Scotia proceeds with 
regional library plan. Library _Journal 


74: 1423-4 0 °49. After ten years’ delay, 
progress is being made with the regional 
— proposed by Miss N. Bateson in 
19 


Harrison, K. C. Bliss: a student’s guide. 
Librarian and book world 38:249-57 0 °49. 
A brief outline of the Bliss classification, 
which has been placed on the syllabus for 
the LA examination. 

Hope, Cecil. West Ealing branch library. 
Library association record $§1:315-6 0 °49. 
Description of the replanning of an old 
library building for about 20,000 stock. 

INTERNATIONAL conference on science abstract- 
ing, Unesco house, Paris, 20-25 June, 1949. 
Revue de la documentation 16:75-8 °49. A 
summary of the resolutions taken at the 
final meeting. 

Jackson, W. A. The importance of rare books 
and manuscripts in a university library. 
Harvard library bulletin 3:315-26 autumn 
‘49. ‘Scholarship will always depend on 

“olde bokes” for much of the wisdom 
which surely will be needed in the world 
we face to-day.’ 

LauG, Minerva. Revolution in the picture file. 
Wilson library bulletin 24:163 0°49. Advice 
on the storage and organization of a picture 
collection. 

Martin, Allie Beth. Tulsa finds new aid in 
photographic charging. Library journal 
74:1474-7 0 1 °49 
Successful use of a Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer Model JC eliminated tiresome circu- 
lation routines at Tulsa Public Library. 

New York library association. School libraries 
section. Recruiting for librarianship. W ‘ilson 
library bulletin 24:236-7, 240 N °49. 
Answers to a questionnaire show how 
librarians, library schools and vocational 
guidance officers have interested pupils in 
librarianship. 

ParRSONAGE, C. A. The Scholar and after: a 
study of the development of the microcard. 
Library association record 51:334-8 N °49. 

Perry, James W. New horizons in scientific 
information services. Revue de la docu- 


mentation 16:78 °49. A short summary 
of the possibilities of electronics and 
mechanical sorting devices and their present 
limited use due to the unsuitability of 
present methods of subject analysis. 

Prize-winning design for mobile library. 
Coach and motor body builder 60:265 D °49. 
This plan, by G. D. Blunt, won first prize 
in its section at the recent competitions 
conducted by the Institute of British 
Carriage and Automobile Manufacturers. 
Some of the features are: swivel seat allows 
librarian to operate from the cab; folding 
wash basin has both hot and cold water; 
gas fire installed; perspex panels in roof 
permit natural lighting which is augmented 
by fluorescent tubes; books tilted to 
prevent falling; first aid cupboard, cash 
drawer, library ticket drawer, waste paper 
box and the usual clock. 

RANGANATHAN, S. R. Special librarianship— 
what it connotes. Special libraries 40:361-7 
N °49. The premier Indian librarian investi- 
gates the basis of special librarianship and 
traces it back to the change in thought-unit 
from book to periodical article. 

SCHLEGEL, Arlene, and others. Do book jackets 
encourage reading? Library journal 74: 
1738-9 N 15 °49. Result of a survey at 
Columbia, showing how false impressions 
can be obtained. Gives five criteria to which 
a good book jacket should conform, and 
five main faults with examples. Should be 
read by all who display book covers. 

Sci-TECH news (Official bulletin of the Science- 
technology group, Special Libraries Associ- 
ation). Vol. 3, 1949. A 4-8 page printed 
news-sheet published quarterly. Contains 
news, abstracts, and book reviews of interest 
to members of the Chemistry, Petroleum, 
Engineering, Aeronautics, Public utilities, 
Pharmaceutical and Metals sections of the 
SLA. Has a strong American slant. 

Scott, Leigh. The University of Melbourne 
library. Library association record 51:341-3 
N °49. 


SHEARER, Elga M., and Fannin, Lois. Reading 
for the bright child. Library journal 74: 
1289-91 S 15 '49. Reports the good results 
obtained where the teacher and the school 
librarian combined to give weekly special 
help to chosen pupils. 

Times literary ae: children’s book 
section. O 21 °49. 16p. This is the second 
time in the be year that a very substantial 
body of criticism of current children’s 
books has been provided by this weekly. 
It reviews all the best publications of the 
previous three months, well over a hundred 
in all, and its range is considerably wider 
than that of the Junior Bookshelf. 


Wa tus, C. Lamar. What! Medicine in public 
libraries. Library journal 74:1711, 1741-3 
N 15 °49. Many of the frequenters of the 
medical collection are either out to cure 
their own complaints, check their doctor's 
diagnosis or are just morbidly curious. 
However, for the average reader Mr Wallis 
gives a list of good popularly written books. 

Witcox, Jerome K. New guides and aids to 
public documents use, 1945-8 [Part 1]. 
Special libraries 40:371-7 N 49. A list of 
131 guides, directories, indexes, catalogues, 
bibliographies to the publications of some 
US federal, state and municipal publi- 
cations, plus some foreign and international 
material. To be contained in the December 
issue. 

Witiams, E. E. The selection of books for 
Lamont. Harvard library bulletin 3:386-94 
autumn "49. The problems of picking out 
a general collection for a new library for 
undergraduates. 





For LIBRARY CARD CATALOGUE CABINETS 
and all Office Furniture 
Enquire direct from the Manufacturers : 


LOMAK-TURNER FURNITURE COY. 


Box 1021 CHRISTCHURCH Phone 35-107 





KODAK 


Kodak make two aids to better Reflex 
copying—Kodak Reflex Contact Document 
Paper and Kodak Contact Document film. 
Kodak Refiex Contact Document paper can 
be used with any Reflex printing machine, 
contact printer, or printing frame provided 
it has good contact at all points. This paper 
has three uses:—(a) To make reflex negatives 
(on which reading matter is reversed left to 
right) (6) To make from these negatives, 


positive contact prints (on which reading 
matter is right way round). (c) To make 
readable negatives (that is, with white 
letters on a black background but reading 
the right way round). 


Both Kodak Reflex Contact Document 
Paper and Film can be handled by the light 
of a Series 00 (yellow) safelight or even in 
ordinary (but dim) electric light. 


Further particulars from 


KODAK zatiwn LTD 


16-18 Victoria Street, Wellington. 


222-228 Queen Street, Auckland. 


162 Princes Street, Dunedin. 
148 Lichfield Street, Christchurch. 
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Essential Books for Libraries—No. 7 


RIEGEL INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY (Sth Ed. 1949) 70s. 
An elementary treatise for the student and the general reader covering plant, equipment, 
materials and methods in the chemical and process industries. This is the long-awaited, 
new edition of the most complete, informative, accurate and readable survey of the whole 
field of industrial chemistry that has yet been offered to the English-speaking world. 
Also used as a valuable  Pnnandh for chemical technologists and specialists wanting 
information on outstanding developments in other fields. 1015 pp. 349 figs. 


VON LOESECKE, OUTLINES OF FOOD TECHNOLOGY (2nd Edition, 1949) 75s. 
Provides a basic picture of present-day food technology covering the latest advances in 
handling raw materials, processing, equipment, machinery, packaging, preserving, storing 
and marketing of fruits, vegetables, dairy products, meats, poultry, fish, shellfish, grains, 
fats and oils, sugars, starches, nuts, spices, relishes, essential oils and extracts, beverages, 
confectionery, jams, jellies, preserves and certified dyes. 585 pp. Illustrated. 


Copies of these and many other up-to-date books on all subjects available on ten days’ 
approval if desired. 


Write to: 
TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 
Importers of Technical and Reference Books. 
If it’s in print — we'll get it. 
11 WALTER STREET, WELLINGTON (P.O. Box 318, Te Aro) 





KEALY’S LTD 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS 


Specialize in works on 


EARLY New ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


We invite enquiries from Librarians for Catalogues of the above, 
also for Lists of General Literature, Fiction, etc., at bargain prices. 


KEALY’S BOOKSHOP LTD 


28 SHORTLAND StT., AUCKLAND Established 1906 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 














NEW ZEALAND BOOKS 


which Public Libraries and Schoo! Libraries need 


OUR OWN COUNTRY Price 25s. 

This well produced volume is one of New Zealand’s few travel books. There 
are articles on these places among others: Keri Keri, Thames, Tauranga, 
Gisborne, Otaki, Lyttelton, Westport and three on Central Otago. The articles 
vividly illustrated in line by some of our best artists, fill a gap in our literature. 
School librarians should specially value this book as there is very little for 
young readers who want to read about their own country, 


THE BOOK OF WIREMU by SrTeLta Morice Price 5s. 6d, 

The new edition of this book is now available. The binding is much superior 
to previous editions and its durability should be useful to librarians. This is still 
the best New Zealand children’s Story Book. 


NIMBLE RUMBLE & TUMBLE by Joan SmrrH Price 12s. 6d. 

This excellently illustrated children’s picture book for very young readers 
has been published with the sponsorship of the New Zealand Library Association. 
It is hoped that copies will be available in February. 


MAN ALONE by JoHN MULGAN Price 10s. 6d. 


The reprint of this notable New Zealand novel has been reviewed with 
freat appreciation on the radio and in the press. 


THE WAY OUT. A KIWI ESCAPES IN TALY by Matcom Mason 
Price 14s. 6d. 
One of the best books of New Zealand war experience. An excellent book 
for the school library. 


PAUL'S BOOK ARCADE 


LIMITED 
Publishers HAMILTON 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand-tibraries~ 








